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ABSTRACT 

At the request of the Employment Standards 
Administration, the Bureau of Labor Statistics conducted a nationwide 
survey of private nonfarm industries, designed to provide 
comprehensive frequency distributions of nonsupervisory employees by 
average straight-time hourly earnings and weekly hours of work by 
coverage status under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Including all 
private nonfarm Industries except private household services, the 
survey data, which relate to a payroll period in April 1970, add a 
new dimension to the Department of Labor* s continuing research 
program of evaluating the economic implications of the Fair Labot 
Standards Act. In addition to providing an overview of existing wage 
and hours structures and differences or similarities when viewed by 
industry, region, coverage status, or unionization, the survey 
provides the basis for ascertaining the benefits and the direct wage 
bill costs associated with proposed changes in labor provisions. . 
Data, presented in extensive tables, indicate that: (1) The federal 

minimum wage is more important to employees in nonunionized than in / 
unionized establishments, (2) The wage bill impact is greatest in the 
South, (3) Total hours worked during the sufvey week increased as 
average hourly earnings rose, and (4) Earnings were highest in ‘ 
previously covered industries, metropolitan areas, and the West, and 
lowest in retail trades, services, noncovered industries, and the 
South. (Author/AG) 
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PREFACE 



Section 4(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, requires the Secretary 
of Labor to submit an annual report to the Congress which contains "an ' 
evaluation and appraisal, . .of the minimum wages established by this Act.” 

A nationwide study of the wages and hours of work of nonsupervisory 
employees in all private nonfarm industries by minimum wage and overtime 
coverage status under the Fair Labor Standards Act was conducted in 
April 1970. This study provides comprehensive data on existing wage 
and hours structures in the private nonfarm sector of the economy for 
use in developing and evaluating proposals for improving employment 
standards such as raising the level of the minimum wag|^ expanding 
coverage, or amending the workweek standard. 

Ihe study was prepared in the Bnployment Standards Administration 
by Anna Carrera with the assistance of Frank Ford and other staff 
members under the general direction of Jack I. Karlin, Director, 

Division of Research, Office of Program Development. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



The April 1970 nationwide overview survey of 46 million nons upervi sory 
employees in 1.4 million private nonfarm establishments disclosed significant 
variations in employee earnings and hours of work in establishments 
classified by coverage status under the Fair Labor Standards Act, geographic 
area and union status. 

Employment by coverage status under FLSA 

Nearly three out of four of the 46 million nonsupervisary employees 
were employed in private nonfarm industries classified as subject to 
minimum wage provisions of the FLSA prior to the 1966 amendments. The 
remaining employees were about equally divided between newly covered 
industries (over one-seventh) and ncncovered industries (cne-eighth) . The 
North Central region accounted far the largest p r oportion of employees in 
previously covered industries (30 percent), the South in newly covered 
industries (29 percent), and the Northeast in noncovered industries (26 
percent). The West comprised the snallest proportion of employees in 
each of the three industry coverage classifications. 

Earnings 

In April 1970, straight-time hourly earnings of nonsupervisoxy employees 
in private nonfarm industries in the United States averaged $2.92 with 
substantial differences by coverage status under the FLSA — $3.18 in private 
nonfarm industries covered by the FLSA prior to the 1966 amendments, $2.26 
in private nonfarm industries brought under the minimum wage provisions 
of the FISA by the 1966 amendments, and $2.08 in private nonfarm industries 
largely not covered by the minimum wage provisions of the FLSA. Employees 
in metropolitan areas averaged $3.05 an hour, 51 cents above the average 
in normetropolitan areas. Regionally, average earnings ranged from $2.57 
an hour in the South to $3.12 an hour in the West , a difference of 55 
cents; in the Northeast and the North Central regions hourly earnings 
averaged $3.02 and $3.04 an hour, respectively. In each area and region, 
earnings were highest in previously covered industries and lowest in 
noncovered industries. 

Nationwide, 15 percent of the ncnsupervisory employees earned less 
than $1.75 an hour and a fourth earned less than $2.00 an hour in April 
1970. The South, which comprised 27 percent of the private nonfarm work 
force, employed two-fifths of the 7 million employees earning less than 
$1.75 an hour and 39 percent of the 11 million employees earning less than 
$2.00 an hour. 
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On an industry basis, the proportion of workers earning less than $1.75 
an hour was highest in retail trade (36 percent) followed by services 
(26 percent). In the other five major industry divisions for which data 
were tabulated separately, no more than 7 percent had such earnings. 

There were substantial differences in the earnings of employees 
classified by coverage status under the FISA. For example, only 6 percent 
of the workers in previously covered industries earned less than $1.75 
an hour compared with 33 percent in newly covered industries and 44 percent 
in noncoyered industries. This pattern was also evidenced in retail trade 
and services where employees in the noncovered and newly covered segments 
earned much lower wages than employees in the previously covered segments. 



Union-management contract status 




The data indicate that the Federal minimum wage, as a direct determinant 
of wages, is of greater importance to employees in nonunionized establish- 
ments than in unionized establishments. A larger proportion of employees 
in nonunion establishments would be required to be paid wage increases to 
bring their wages up to a higher Federal nunimum wage standard than in 
the case of employees in union establishments. Average hourly earnings in 
unionized establishments exceeded average earnings in nonunionized establish- 
ments by 26 percent in previously covered industries and 10 percent in 
newly covered industries. Concentrations of workers earning near the 
Federal minimum wage applicable in April 1970 were significantly larger 
in nonunion establishments than in union establishments — 6 percent compared 
with 1 percent in previously covered industries and 17 percent compared 
with 8 percent in newly covered industries. 



Likewise , greater proportions of employees in nonunion than union 
establishments were paid less than $2.00 an hour in previously covered 
industries (23 percent compared with 5 percent) and in newly covered 
industries (51 percent compared with 41 percent). 

Impact of the $1.60 minimun wage on newly covered industries 

About one-fifth of the nonsupervisory employees in newly covered 
nonfarm industries were paid less than $1.60 an hour in April 1970, 10 
months before that became the applicable Federal minimum. The wage bill 
increase required to raise the wages of these low-paid employees to $1.60, 
based on the April 1970 cash wage structure (and making no allowances for 
wage increases granted since then, tips, employer-furnished perquisites 
or utilization of special lower wage rates under the FLSA for learners, 
students, or handicapped workers), was 2.2 percent, nationwide v , with the 
greatest impact in the South (2.9 percent) and the smallest in the West 
(1.0 percent). 



Wage bill Impact of a nrinintum wage 



Based on the April 1970 wage structure and making no allowances far 
wage increases granted since then, a $1,75 an hour Federal minimum would 
affect 6 percent of the ncns upcrvis ory employees in private nonfarm 
industries covered by the minimum wage provisions prior to the 1966 
amendments, 33 percent of those in industries newly covered by the 1966 
amendments, and 44 percent of those in noncovered private nonfarm 
industries. • The estimated increase in the wage bill required to raise 
the wages of employees paid less than $1. 75 an hour to that level would 
be 0.3 percent, nationwide, in previously covered industries, 4.1 percent 
in newly covered industries, and 8.2 percent in noncovered. private non- 
farm industries. Actually, the impact would be much smaller if adjust- 
ments were made for increases in wages since April 1970, employer 
utilization of special lower wage rates under the FLSA, allowances for 
tipped employees, and credits against the minimum wage for certain 
employer- furnished perquisites. For newly covered industries, the actual 
impact would also be reduced by the increase in the Federal minimum to 
$1.60 an hour on February 1, 1971; this adjustment would reduce the 
estimated wage bill to 1.9 percent for this segment. 

The wage bill impact would be greatest in the low-wage South in all 
three minimum wage coverage classifications — 0.5 percent for previously 
covered industries, 5.8 percent for newly covered industries, and 14,4 
percent for noncovered private ncnfarm industries. For the previously 
covered and noncovered industries, the increase in the wage bill to 
$1.75 an hour would be smallest in the Northeast and, for new coverage, 
in the West. 

Hours worked 



In the April 1970 survey week, the average workweek of 37.5 hours 
for nonsupervisory employees in private nonfarm industries classified as 
covered by the overtime provisions of the FLSA exceeded the average in 
noncovered industries by 3.7 hours. More than three-fifths of the employees 
in the covered segment worked 40 hours or more during the survey week 
and over a fifth worked less than 35 hours. Of the employees not subject 
to the overtime provisions of the Act, two-fifths were employed part-time 
(less than 35 hours) and over half worked 40 hours or more. 

m 

Regionally, the proportions of employees working over 40 hours were 
largest in the South — 28 percent in covered industries and 34 percent in 
noncovered industries. 

The 40-hour workweek was predominant in five of the seven major 
industry divisiors for which data were separately tabulated; in retail 
trade and services workweeks of less than 35 hours were most cannon. 
Nevertheless, substantial proportions of employees worked relatively 



long workweeks of over 40 hours, ranging from 11 percent in finance, 
insurance, and real estate to over a fourth in manufacturing, construction, 
wholesale trade and the covered transportation and public utilities 
segment. In covered retail trade and service industries, the proportion 
of employees working in excess of 40 hours — 19 and 13 percent, respectively, 
was somewhat lower than in the noncovered segments of these industries. 

In all areas and regardless of coverage status, workweeks in excess 
of 40 hours were generally more cannon in union than nonunion establish- 
ments. In the South, the region with the largest concentration of 
nonunion employees, nearly equal proportions of employees in union and 
nonunion establishments worked over 40 hours in industries covered by the 
overtime provisions of the Act, but the pr op or ti ons varied significantly 
in the noncovered industries — 41 percent in union establishments and 
32 percent in nonunion establishments . 

During the April 1970 survey week, hours worked in excess of 40 
accounted for 5 percent of the total nonsupervisary man-hours in private 
nonfarm industries covered by both the mirunun wage and overtime provisions 
of the FLSA compared with 9 percent of the total man-hours in private 
nonfarm industries covered by the mininun wage but not the overtime 
provisions. If a 40-hour Federal overtime standard were in effect at the 
time of the April 1970 survey for those private nonfarm industries 
covered by the minimum wage but not the overtime provisions, the premiun 
pay required for these hours would have amounted to nearly 4 percent of 
the weekly wage bill, although the actual inpact would have been less 
since it is likely that some employees were receiving premium overtime 
pay. 



The cross tabulations of hours and earnings data disclosed a direct 
association between the level of individual hourly rates of pay and 
weekly hours of work. With few exceptions, total hours worked during the 
survey week increased as average hourly earnings rose. 



STATUS OF THE NONSUPERVISORY WORK FORCE UNDER THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 



I. Legislative History 

By its enactment in 1938, the Fair Labor Standards Act established 
minimum wage and overtime standards far employees individually engaged 
in interstate commerce, in the "production of goods" for interstate 
ccnmerce, or in activities necessary to such operations. It set a 
minimum wage of 25 cents an hour, effective in 1938, to be increased 
to 30 cents in 1940, and to 40 cents by 1945; and reared a penalty 
payment of time and cne-half the regular rate for ctpEred employees 
working over 44 hours a week in 1938, over 42 hours a week in 1939, 
and over 40 a week in 1940 and thereafter. Subsequent amendnents have 
increased the minimum wage and have made major changes in the coverage 
and exemption provisions of the Act. 



The most recent amendments to the Act, in 1966, increased by 30 
percent the number of employees subject 1:o its provisions by 
redefining the meanings of "enterprise" 1/ and "employer" and by 
deleting or narrowing some exemptions. The enterprise dollar volume 
test for coverage was reduced from $1 million to $500,000 effective 
on February 1, 1967, and to $250,000 effective February 1, 1969; and 
coverage was extended to certain types of enterprises and establish- 
ments without a dollar volune test. Also, minimum wage, but not 
overtime coverage, was for the first time extended to hired farm- 
workers on large farms. The amendments also provided for increasing 
the minimum wage as described below: 



Effective date 



February 1, 1967 
February 1, 1968 
February 1, 1969 
February 1, 1970 
February 1, 1971 



Hourly wage 
for 

employees 
covered 
prior to 
1966 

amendments 



Hourly wage 
for new 
nanfarm - 
coverage 



Hourly wage 
far 

new farm 
coverage 



$1.40 $1.00 $1.00 

1.60 1.15 1.15 

1.30 1.30 

1.45 
1.60 



1/ Under the enterprise basis of coverage, all employees in a covered 
enterprise are covered under the Act if some employees of the enterprise 
meet specified tests of engaging in interstate ccnmerce. 
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Host of the groups subject to the overtime provisions for the 
first time were required to receive time and one-half their regular 
rate for hours worked over 44 a week as of February 1, 1967, aver 
42 a week on February 1, 1968, and over 40 a week beginning 
February 1, 1969. 

II. Status Under the Fair Labor Standards Act 

A. Nonsupervisory Employees Subject to the Hiiumum Wage or Overtime 
Provisions 



Employees whose employment is subject to minimum wage and 
overtime coverage criteria include those who are engaged in 
any of the following categories: 

1. Employees individually engaged in interstate or foreign 
ccnmerce or in the production of goods for such conmerce. 

2. Employees employed in certain enterprises if in the 
activities of the enterprise there are employees engaged 
in ccnnterce or in the production of goods for interstate 
or foreign caimerce , including employees handling, selling 
or - otherwise working on goods that have been moved in, or 
produced for such conmerce by any person, and if — 

a. Hie enterprise has an annual gross volume of sales of 
at least $250,000, or 

b. The enterprise is engaged in the business of construction 
or reconstruction, or 

c. The enterprise is engaged in laundering, cleaning, or 
repairing clothing or fabrics, or 

d. The enterprise is engaged in the operation of a hospital 
(except a Federal Government hospital), nursing hone, 
or school (whether public, private or nonprofit). 



B. Nonsupervisory Employees Not Subject to the Minimum Wage 
Overtime Provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 



or 



There are four major groups of employment in which there 
are nonsupervisory employees to whan the minimum wage and over- 
time provisions of the Act do not apply at the present time: 
domestic workers in private households, hired farmworkers on 
small farms (farms using 500 nan-days or less of agricultural 
labor during the peak quarter of the preceding calendar year) , 
employees in retail and service establishments with annual 



, O 

me 







receipts of less than $250,000 (other than laundries and dry 
cleaners, hospitals, nursing homes, and schools) , and State 
and local government employees to whom coverage was not 
specifically extended toy the 1966 amendments. 

There are a number' of miscellaneous types of employment to 
which either both minimum wage and overtime provisions or only 
the overtime provisions of the Act do not apply because of 
exemptions specified in the Act. The types of employment affected 
by these exemptions are listed below. _ . 

1. Exemptions from both the minimum wage and the overtime 
provisions 

— bona -fide executive, administrative, or professional 
employees (including elementary and secondary school 
academic administrative personnel and teachers) and 
outside salemen 

— small retail or service establishments 
— seasonal amusement and recreational establishments 
— commercial fishing and processing at sea 
--hired farmworkers not on large farms 
— small newspapers having primarily local circulation 
— motion picture theaters 

— switchboard operators employed by small independent 
telephone companies 

— employees handling telegraphic messages in snail 
retail or service establishments if the telegraphic 
message revenue does not exceed $500 a month 

— seamen on foreign vessels 

— hired farmworkers employed in the growing and in the 
harvesting of shade grown tobacco who are engaged in 
the processing of such tobacco, prior to stenming, 
for use as cigar wrapper tobacco 

— newspaper delivery to the consumer 



— homeworkers making evergreen wreaths 

—small logging operations 
2. Exemptions frcnv only the overtime provisions 

—motor carrier drivers, drivers* helpers, loaders and 
mechanics subject to regulation by the Secretary of 
Transportation 

—railroad employees and employees of oil pipeline 
transportation companies covered by Part I of the 
Interstate Ccnnerce Act 

—employees of a carrier by air subject to Title II of 
the Railway Labor Act 

—canning, processing, marketing, distributing, etc. 
of fish and other sea products and byproducts 

—outside buyers of dairy and poultry products in their 
raw or natural state 



— seamen 

—operating employers of local transit systems 

—hotel, motel, and restaurant employees 

— establishments (other than hospitals) prinarily 
engaged in the care of the resident sick, the aged, 
the mentally ill or defective, if employees receive 
compensation of at least one and one-half times their 
regular rate for hours worked over forty-eight a week 

—announcers, news editors and chief engineers of a 
radio or television station having its major studio 
located in other than a large city 

— sales me n, partsmen, and mechanics in normanufacturing 
establishments primarily engaged in selling automobiles 
trailers, trucks, farm implements, or aircraft to the 
ultimate consumer 

— local delivery drivers and drivers’ helpers who are 
compensated on the basis of trip rates 



— hired farmworkers, including those engaged in the 
operation or maintenance of ditches, canals, 
reservoirs, or waterways for agricultural purposes 

— hired farmworkers employed in livestock auction 
operations in connection with the raising of livestock 

— country elevators in the "area of production" and 
with less than six employees 

— cotton ginning 

T? 

— processing of sugar beets, sugar-beet molasses, sugar- 
cane, or maple sap into unrefined sugar or syrup 

— intrastate transportation of fruits or vegetables or 
persons far employment in harvesting of fruits or 
vegetables 

— taxicab drivers 

— food service employees in retail or service establishments 

— bowling establishments, where employees receive 
compensation of at least one and one-half times their 
regular rates for hours worked over forty-eight a 
week — •' 



THE SPECIAL SURVEY OF APRIL 1970 



Nature and purpose 

At the request of the Employment Standards Administration, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics conducted a nationwide survey of private nonfarm 
industries designed to provide comprehensive frequency distributions of 
nonsupervisory employees by average straight-time hourly earnings and 
weekly hours of work by coverage status under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The survey included all private nonfarm industries except private household 
services. The survey data, which relate to a payroll period in April 1970, 
add a new dimension to the Department of Labor's continuing research program 
of evaluating the economic implications of the Fair labor Standards Act. 

In addition to providing an overview of existing wage and hours structures 
and differences or similarities when viewed by industry, region, coverage 
status, or unionization, the survey provides the basis for ascertaining 
the benefits and the direct wage bill costs associated with proposed changes 
in minimum wage levels, maximum hours standards or coverage provisions 
under the FLSA. 

The tabulations were designed to permit evaluations of the earnings 
and hours of work of nonsupervisory employees by coverage status under tl-a 
Act, by whether a majority or minority of the employees in establishments 
are unionized and by region and size of aannunity. Special tabulations 
were also developed to ascertain the relationship between the level of 
individual average hourly earnings and weekly hours of work. 

The three coverage categories for which the earnings data were tabulated 
include industries subject to the minimum wage provisions under criteria in 
effect prior to the 1966 amendments, industries newly brought under 
minimum wage protection as a result of the 1966 amendments, and industries 
largely not covered. The hours of work coverage categories divide industries 
according to whether or not they are subject to the overtime provisions. 

Minimum wage and maximum hours standards applicable at the time of the 
survey in April 1970 were those in effect on February 1, 1970: 



Coverage status 



Minimum 

wage 



Premium 
overtime pay 



Employees covered prior to the 1966 
amendments (previously covered) $1.60 



After 40 hours 



Employees covered as a result of the 

1966 amendments (newly covered) 1.45 



After 40 hours 



For purposes of this survey, FLSA coverage was determined on an industry 
basis, not an employee basis. Consequently, the nonsupervi sory employment 
data for each coverage category discussed in the survey should not be 
considered an exact measure of workers covered or not covered by the 
minimum wage or hours of work provisions of the Fair labor Standards Act. 

All nonsupervi soapy employees in construction, mining, manufacturing , trans- 
portation and public utilities, and wholesale trade establishments were 
classified as covered prior to the 1966 amendments. The coverage classifi- 
cations for retail trade and service establishments were based on the dollar 
volume tests prescribed by the Act. Finance and insurance establishments 
were classified as covered prior to the 1966 amendments while real estate 
establishments were classified as newly covered. 

To the extent possible, data were tabulated separately by industry. 

There were seven major industry groups for which sufficient data were 
available to permit separate tabulation: (1) contract construction, 

(2) nanufacturing, (3) transportation and public utilities, (4) wholesale 
trade, (5) retail trade, (6) finance, insurance and real estate, and 
(7) services. 

A more detailed account of the scope and methodology of the ^survey 
and a complete set of reference tables appear in the Appendix. ;; 

Distributions of establishments and employees by selected characjeri sties 

By geographic location »• 

vif ■ 

In April 1970, the 1.4 million private nonfarm establishment s within 
the scope of the survey employed 46 million nonsupervisory employees. As 
shown below, the regional distribution of these employees was roughly similar 
to that of the 1970 population. One-sixth were employed in the West, nearly 
three-tenths in the North Central, and the remainder were equally divided 
between the Northeast and the South. 

All private nonfarm industries 

Nonsupervisory 





Establishments 


employees 




1970 




Number 




Number 




popu- 




(in 




(in 




lation 


Region and area 


thousands) 


1 Percent 


thousands) Percent 


Percent 


United States 


1,442 


100 


46,075 


100 


100 


Metropolitan areas 


NA 


US 


34,704 


US’ 


US 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


NA 


NA 


11,371 


25 


NA 


Northeast 


351 


24 


12,611 


27 


24 


South 


411 


29 


12,412 


27 


31 


North Central 


392 


27 


13,253 


29 


28 


West 


287 


20 


7,800 


17 


17 


Note: Details may not add to totals 


because of rounding. NA-Not available. 



Three out of four nonsupervisary employees were located in metro- 
politan areas. In the Northeast and West over four out of five employees 
were in metropolitan areas, in the North Central region over three out of 
four, and in the South over three out of five. 

By coverage status under ELSA 

Approximately nine out of ten private nonfarm ncnsupervisary employees 
within the scope of the survey were employed in establishments subject to the 
minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act (ELSA) .i/ These 
establishments, however, comprised only 44 percent of all private nonfarm 
establishments . 

Nearly three-fourths of the 46 million nonsupexviscry employees 
in the survey were accounted far by the 427,000 establishments (30 percent 
of the total 1.4 million establishments) failing within the previously 
covered classification, that is, they were in industries that were for the 
most part covered prior to the 1966 amendments to the FLSA. The remaining 
employees were almost equally distributed between establishments newly 
covered as a result of the 1966 amendments and establishments largely not 
covered by the FLSA— 15 percent in the former group and 12 percent in the 
latter group. 



2/ Since FLSA coverage status was determined on an industry basis rather than 
an employee basis, this p ropor t ion should not be considered an exact measure 
of the nonfarm workers covered by the Act. 
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Regionally, the proportion of covered establishments ranged from 
38 percent in the South to 51 percent in the North Central. Covered establish- 
ments employed 84 percent of the workers in the West and about nine-tenths 
in each of the other three regions. ^ 

Percent of establishments and 
nonsuperviscry employees by 

FLSA coverage status — — ~ 

Covered 



Region and area 



All 

private nonfam 
industries Total 



Previously Newly 
covered covered 

Establishments 



Non- 

oovered 



United States 


100 


44 


30 


14 


56 


Metropolitan areas 


100 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


100 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Northeast 


100 


43 


30 


13 


57 


South 


100 


38 


23 


15 


62 


North Central 


100 


51 


37 


15 


49 


West 


100 


43 


30 


13 


57 








Employees 






United States 


100 


88 


74 


15 


12 


Metropolitan areas 


100 


89 


75 


15 


11 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


100 


86 


72 


14 


14 


Northeast 


100 


88 


76 


13 


11 


South 


100 


89 


74 


15 


11 


North Central 


100 


90 


77 


13 


10 


West 


100 


84 


67 


17 


16 



Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. NA-Not available. 

By selected major industry division 

In the April 1970 survey week, 72 percent of the 46 million 
nonsuperviscry work force in all private nonfam industries were employed in 
three major industry divisions— manufacturing (35 percent), retail trade 
(21 percent), and services (16 percent) (Appendix Tables 9-16). The 16 million 
employed in manufacturing comprised the largest segment of the previously 
covered group, 47 percent of the 34 million nonsuperviscry employees. Two 
industry divisions accounted for over nine-tenths of the employees in newly 
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covered industries — services (53 percent) and retail trade (40 percent). 

In industries largely not covered by the minimum wage provisions of the 
FLSA, nearly 65 percent of the employees were employed in retail trade and 
35 percent in services.!/ 

By union status 

Approximately 18 million, or 39 percent, of the 46 million 
nonsuperviscry employees in private nonfarm industries were employed in 
establishments in which the majority of workers were covered by labor- 
management agreements. 

Metropolitan areas had a larger proportion of employees covered 
by labor-mana gemen t contracts than did nonmetropolitan areas— 42 percent 
compared to 31 percent. On a regional basis, the corresponding proportions 
ranged from a fourth in the South to almost half in the North Central. 

^ Employmen t 





Number 

(in thousands) 




Percent 




Region and area 


Tbtal 


Total 


Union 


Nonunion 


United States 


46,075 


100 


39 


61 


Metropolitan areas 


34,704 


100 


42 


58 


Normetropolitan areas 


11,371 


100 


31 


69 


Northeast 


12,611 


100 


45 


55 


South 


12,412 


100 


25 


75 


North Central 


13,253 


100 


48 


52 


West 


7,800 


100 


36 


64 


Note: details may not add to totals because of rounding. 


. - < •• 





1/ Includes all nonfarm industries not covered by the minimum wage provisions 
of the FLSA except private household services. 
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Average h ourly earnings— 
fey geographic location 

Straight-tine hourly earnings of nansupervisory employees in all 
private nonfarm industries in April 1970 averaged $2.92 an hour, with a 
substantial difference between metropolitan areas ($3.05) and non- 
metropolitan areas ($2.54). 

Straight-time average hourly earnings. 







April 1970 






Region and area 


Total 


Previously 

covered 

industries 


Newly 

covered 

industries 


Noncovered 

industries 


United States 


$2.92 


$3.18 


$2.26 


$2.08 


Metropolitan areas 


3.05 


3.30 


2.35 


2.21 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


2.54 


2.80 


1.99 


1.79 


Northeast 


3.02 


3.24 


2.40 


2.25 


South 


2.57 


2.79 


2.02 


1.84 


North Central 


3.04 


3.33 


2.23 


1.95 


West 


3.12 


3.47 


2.48 


2.30 



Regionally, average hourly earnings were highest in the West ($3.12) 
and lowest in the South ($2.57). In each of the four regions earnings were 
substantially higher in metropolitan areas than in ncrmetropolitan areas, 
with the differential ranging from 38 to 51 cents an hour. 

By coverage status under FLSA 

Nonsuperviscry eanployees in previously covered industries were paid 
substantially higher wages titan employees in either of the other two categories. 
Thus, previously covered employees averaged 92 cents an hour more than those 
in newly covered industries and $1.10 an hour more than those in noncovered 
industries. Average hourly earnings were lowest in the nonmetropolitan areas 
of the South and highest in metropolitan areas of the West in each of the 
coverage categories. 

By selected najcr industry division 

In the seven najar industry divisions for which separate data could 
be tabulated, straight-time average hourly earnings in April 1970 ranged 
from $2.21 in retail trade to $4.60 in contract construction. In the South, 
earnings averaged $2.65 an hour in manufacturing, $2.16 in services, and" 

$2.01 in retail trade. 
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1/ Average hourly earnings are cash wages only and do not include allowances 
for tips or for perquisites provided. 
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Separate tabulations of retail trade and servides == fey coverage 
status under the FLSA disclosed that average hourly earningsS*ere 
significantly higher in services than in retail trade far the previously 
covered and noncovered classifications but lower than in retail trade 
for the newly covered classifications. 



Straight-time average hourly earnings, 
April 1970 



Selected major industry 
division 


Total 


Previously 

covered 

industries 


Newly 

covered 

industries 


Noncovered 

industries 


Contract construction 


$4.60 


$4.60 






Manufacturing 
Transportation and public 


3.12 


3.12 


— 


— 


utilities 


3.47 


3.47 


* 





Wholesale trade 


2.95 


2.95 







Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and 


2.21 


2.45 


$2.31 


$1.91 


real estate 


2.90 


2.98±/ 


NA 





Services * 


2.47 


3.00 


2.19 


2.40 



NA - Mot available separately. 

1/ Finance and insurance only; real estate was classified as newly covered. 

Note: For survey purposes, contract construction, nanufacrturing , transporta- 

tion and public utilities, and wholesale trade were considered completely 
covered prior to the 1966 amendments to the FLSA. 



Bv union status 



Nationwide, average hourly earnings in the unionized establish- 
ments were 90 cents higher than in the nonunion! zed establishments, $3.47 
an hour compared with $2.57 an hour. The corresponding differentials in 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas were 88 and 82 cents, respectively. 
Wages in unionized establishments in metropolitan areas, however, were 46 
cents an hour higher than in unionized establishments in normetropolitan 
areas and 40 cents higher in the case of nonunionized establishments. 



Regionally, average hourly earnings in unionized establishments 
exceeded those in nonunionized establishments by $1.01 in the West, 98 
cents in the North Central, 87 cents in the South, and 63 cents in the 
Northeast. 



Region and area 



Straight-time average hourly earnings, 
April 1970 



Total 
Non- 
Union union 



Previously 

covered 

industries 

Non- 

Union union 



Newly 
covered 
industries 
Non- 
Union union 



Ncncovered 

industries 

Non- 

Union union 



United States 
Metropolitan areas 
Nonmetropolitan areas 

Northeast 

South 

North Central 
West 



$3.47 


$2.57 


$3.57 $2.83 


3.56 


2.68 


3.66 


2.94 


3.10 


2.28 


3.20 


2.53 


3.37 


2.74 


3.46 


3.00 


3.22 


2.35 


3.35 


2.55 


3.55 


2.57 


3.62 


2.91 


3.76 


2.75 


3.94 


3.07 



$2.44 $2.21 


$2.75 $2.05 


2.54 


2.30 


2.85 


2.17 


2.00 


1.99 


2.15 


1.78 


2.59 


2.32 


2.42 


2.24 


1.96 


2.03 


3.55 


1.79 


2.40 


2.19 


2.65 


1.92 


2.71 


2.41 


2*76 


2.26 



Distribution of nonsupervisory employees by average hourly earnings 
: By geographic location 

Nationwide, 15 percent of the nonsupervisory employees earned less 
than $1.75 an hour in April 1970, 24 percent earned less than $2.00, and 
38 percent earned less than $2.30 an hour (Table 1). Concentrations of 
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low-wage worker's were substantially greater in norvnetropolitan areas than 
in metropolitan areas. For example, over a third of the employees in 
no n metr op olitan areas earned less than $2.00 an hour compared with only 
a fifth in metropolitan areas. 





Percent of nonsupervisory employees 
paid less than 


Region and area 


$1.75 
an hour 


$2.00 
an hour 


$2.30 
an hour 


United States 


15 


24 


38 


Metropolitan areas 


12 


21 


33 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


22 


35 


51 


Northeast 


10 


18 


32 


South 


21 


35 


51 


North Central 


14 


22 


33 


West 


13 


21 


33 



Regionally, the proportion of employees paid less than $1.75 an 
hour ranged from 21 percent in the South to 10 percent in the Northeast. 
Moving up the wage scale, there was a slight narrowing in relative difference 
between the South and the other regions. For example, half of the employees 
in the South earned less than $2.30 an hour compared with about a third in 
each of the other regions. Thus, the proportion of workers earning less 
than $2.30 an hour accounted fcr by the South was less ttan that for workers 
earning less than $1.75 an hour — 37 percent compared with 40 percent. 



Percent distribution of 



Region and area 


All 

nonsupervisory 

employees 


Enployees paid less than 
$1. 75 12700 $2.30 , 

an hour an hour an hour 


United States 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Metropolitan areas 


"75 


63 


64 


“06 


Norenetropolitan areas 25 


37 


36 


34 


Northeast 


27 


18 


20 


24 


South 


.27 


40 


39 


37 


North Central 


29 


27 


25 


25 


West 


17 


15 


15 


IS 



Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 



By coverage status under FLSA 

As indicated by the levels of average hourly earnings, nonsupervisory 
employees in previously covered industries received substantially higher 
wages than their counterparts in newly covered or noncovered industries. 
Nationwide, only 6 percent of the employees in previously covered industries 
were paid less than $1.75 an hour in April 1970, compared with 33 percent of 



the newly covered group and 44 percent of the noncowerecl group. For all three 
coverage groups, concentrations of low-wage workers were much larger in the South 
than in the other three regions. 



Region and 
area 



rfj 

$1775 ' 

an hour 



Percent of nonsupervisory employees 
paid less than 

$2.00 $2.30 

an hour - an hour 



tre- Pre- 1 re- 

viously Newly Non- viously Newly Non- viously Newly Non- 
txvered covered covered covered covered covered covered covered covered 



i 



United 



States 


6 


33 


44 


15 


49 


56 


27 


65 


72 


Northeast 


4 


24 


31 


11 


39 


44 


24 


56 


66 


South 


12 


42 


59 


25 


63 


69 


42 


78 


81 


North Central 


5 


36 


51 


11 


51 


61 


21 


67 


75 


West 


5 


24 


37 


10 


39 


50 


20 


55 


67 



By selected major industry division 

i 

The industry with the largest concentration of nonsupervisory employees 
below $1.75, $2.00 aid $2.30 an hour was retail trade with 36, 51 and 68 percent, 
respectively, below the specified rates. The next largest concentration of low- 
wage workers was in services. Within both of these industries, there were 
substantial variations in the employee wage distributions when establishments 
were classified by coverage status under the FLSA. Nonsupervisory employees 
paid less than $1. 75 an hour, for example, accounted for only 18 percent of the 
nonsupervisory work force in previously covered retail trade establishments 
compared with 37 percent and 52 percent in newly covered and noncovered establish- 
ments, respectively. 

In the service industry the pattern was somewhat different. While the 
proportions earning less than $1.75, $2.00 and $2.30 an hour were snallest in 
previously covered establishments, the corresponding proportions in the newly 
covered sector exceeded those in the noncovered sector. 



Industry 
Retail trade 

Previously covered establishments 
Newly covered establishments 
Noncovered establishments 

Services 

Previously covered establishments 
Newly covered establishments 
Noncovered establishments 



Percent of nonsupervisory employees 
paid less than 



$1.75 


$2.00 


$2.30 


an hour 


an hour 


an hour 


36 


51 


68 


18 


37 


57 


37 


52 


67 


52 


65 


80 


26 


40 


56 


13 


23 


38 


31 


50 


66 


31 


40 


58 



\ 
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In the other rrajar industry divisions for, which data were tabulated 
separately, the proportions earning less than $1.75, $2.00 and $2.30 an 
hour ranged upwards to 7, 17 and 36 percent, respectively. Concentrations 
at the foregoing wage levels were largest in finance, insurance, and real 
estate and generally smallest in construction. 

Percent of nonsupervisory employees 



Industry 


$1.75 
an hour 


paid less than 
$2.00 ' 
an hour 


$2.30 
an hour 


Contract construction 


3 


5 


11 


Manufacturing 


4 


12 


24 


Transportation and public utilities 


3 


7 


15 


Wholesale trade 


7 


15 


28 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


7 


17 


36 
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By union status 

In all geographic areas for which data were tabulated separately, 
employees in union establishments received markedly higher wages than 
employees in nonunion establishments . Nationwide, employees earning less 
than $2*30 an hour comprised over half of the work force in nonunion 
establishments as contrasted with only a sixth of the work force in union -~ 
establishments. At lower wage levels, a third of the workers in nonunion 
establishments earned less than $2.00 an hour compared with less than a 
tenth in union establishments . As shown below, the disparities in the wage 
distributions of workers in union compared with nonunion establishments 
were most pronounced in nonmetropolitan areas and in the North Central 
region. 

Percent of nonsupervisory enployees 



ERjt 



Region and area 

United States 
Metropolitan areas 
Nonmertropolitan areas 

Northeast 

South 

North Central 
West 



“21 

£4 



$1775 

an hour 


$2.00 
an hour 


$oir 

an hour 


Non- 




Non- 




Non- 


Union union 


Union 


union 


Union 


union 


3 22 


9 


34 


17 


51 


3 19 


7 


30 


15 


46 


4 30 


14 


45 


27 


63 


3 15 


9 


26 


19 


43 


5 27 


15 


42 


26 


60 


2 24 


6 


36 


12 


52 


4 18 


8 


29 


14 


44 



▲ 



j 



The largest proportions of low- wage workers in union establish- 
ments were accounted for by the Northeast while, in contrast, in nonunion 
establishments, the South accounted for the greatest proportions of low- 
wage workers. To illustrate, 29 percent of all nonsupervisory employees 
in union establishments earning under $1.75 an hour were employed in 
the Northeast while 41 percent of all nonsupervisory employees earning 
under $1.75 an hour in nonunion establishments were accounted for by 
the South. 



" V 1 , » 






paid 


less than 








$1.75 






■$7T5o 




an hour 


an hour 


an hour 






Non- 


Non- 




Non-^ 


Region and area 


Union union 


Union union 


Union union 


United States 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Metropolitan areas 


75 


62 


68 


63 


69 


65 


Normetropolitan areas 


24 


38 


33 


36 


31 


34 


Northeast 


29 


17 


31 


19 


36 


21 


South 


27 


41 


31 


41 


27 


39 


North Central 


26 


27 


24 


26 


24 


25 


West 


18 


15 


14 


15 


13 


15 



Note: ” betails nay not add to totals because of rounding. 

Less than 10 percent of the employees in union establishments 
covered by the minimun wage provisions of the FLSA prior to the 1966 
amendments were paid less than $2. 00 an hour in each of the four regions 
surveyed and in both metropolitan and normetropolitan areas. Nationwide, 
the proportion of employees in union establishments in noncover ed 
industries that were paid less than $2.00 an hour (36 percent) was 



smaller than the corresponding p r op or t ion in newly covered private nonfaim industries 
(41 percent); the reverse was true with regard to employees in nonunion establish- 
ments. 



Region and area 

United States 
Metropolitan areas 
Nonmetrppolitan areas 



Northeast 

South 

North Central 
West 



Percent of nonsupervisary employees 
less than $2.00 an hour 



- 

viously Newly Non- viously Newly Non- 

Total covered covered covered Total covered covered covered 


9 


5 


41 


36 


34 


23 


51 


57 


7 


4 


35 


32 


30 


20 


46 


51 


14 


9 


67 


57 


45 


31 


63 


71 


9 


6 


29 


39 


26 


16 - : 


r 42 


44 


15 


9 


73 


24 


42 


32' ‘ 


■t 61 


70 


6 


4 


41 


38 


36 


22 


53 


63 


8 


4 


28 


36 


29 


16 


42 


52 



Minaxnum wage workers 

By geographic location and coverage status under FLSA 

In April 1970, 26’ months after the $1.60 an hour Federal minimum 
wage became effective, 4 percent (1.2 million) of the 34.1 million non- 
supervisccry employees in private nonfarrn industries covered prior to the 
1966 amendments were paid less tlan $1.65 an hour.l' About three out 
of every five of these workers were employed in metropolitan areas. 
Regionally, the South accounted for 55 percent of the 1.2 m i l l i o n 
minimum wage weg&srS in previously covered industries followed by the 
North Central Hih 21 percent. 

Fifteen percent of the 6.7 million workers in newly covered 
industries were earning less, than $1.50 an hour in April 1970, two 
months after the $1.45 Federal minimum wage became effective .2/ in 
comparison with the employees earning less than $1.65 an hour in 
previously covered industries, these employees were more evenly 



17 One percent earned less tlan $1.60 an hour and 3 percent earned 
Between $1.60 and $1.65 an hour. Earnings of less than $1.60 an hour 
can be largely attributed to deductions far certain perquisites provided 
and special categories of workers, such as learners, students, and 
handicapped workers for whom rates belcw the $1.60 minimum can apply 
as prescribed by the FLSA. 

2/ Eight percent of the nonsupervisary employees were still being 
paid less than $1.45 an hour, and an additional 7 percent between $1.45 
and $1.50 an hour. A significant proportion of the employees paid less 
than $1.45 an hour were probably receiving perquisites and/or tips 
while others nay be special categories of workers, such as learners or 
students, paid at rates below the minimum in accordance with regulations 
issued under the FLSA. 
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distributed among the regions — 39 percent in the South followed by 31, 18, and 
12 percent in the North Central, Northeast, and West, respectively. 



Previously covered 
industries 



Newly covered 
industries 



I. 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


} 

l 




of 


distribution 


of 


distribution 


! 


employees 


of - 


employees 




of - 


} 

i 

I 

) 

{ 

f 


Region and area < 


paid 

less 

than 

$1.65 


All 


Employees 
paid less 

than 

$1.65 


paid 
less 
- than 
$1.50 


All 


Employees 
paid less 
than 
$1.50 


A 


an hour 


employees 


an hour 


an hour employees an hour 




United States 


4 


100 


100 


15 


100 


100 


'■i 


Metropolitan areas 


3 


“76 


58 


13 


76 


67 


V 

r 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


6 


24 


42 


20 


24 


33 


i 

l 


Northeast 


2 


28 


15 


11 


25 


18 


|j 

l 


Metropolitan areas 


2 


23 


10 


10 


21 


15 


V 

f 

t 

f 

i 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


4 


5 


5 


14 


4 


3 


South 


7 


27 


55 


20 


29 


39 


t: 


Metropolitan areas 


6 


16 


27 


19 


19 


24 


t 

t 

i 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


9 


10 


28 


22 


10 


15 


t 

| 


North Central 


2 


30 


21 


17 


26 


31 


1 


Metropolitan areas 


2 


23 


14 


15 


19 


19 


\ 

i 

t 

l 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


3 


6 


6 


24 


7 


12 


West 


2 


15 


9 


9 


20 


12 


\ 


Metropolitan areas 


2 


13 


6 


8 


16 


9 


I 

B 

| 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


5 


2 


3 


12 


4 


3 


Number of employees 
(in thousands) 




34,090 


1,191 


6 


,683 


987 



Note: Details nay riot add to totals because of rounding. 
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By selected najar industry division 

Most employees in the previously covered industries for which 
data were separately tabulated were paid at least $1.65 an hour in 
April 1970, over two years after the $1.60 Federal minimum had become 
applicable. The proportion of employees paid less than $1.65 an hour 
in previously covered industries ranged fTcm 2 percent in construction, 
manufacturing, transportation and public utilities, and the group of 
"other" industries (agricultural services and mining) to 9 percent 
in the previously covered retail trade segment. As indicated below, 
minimum wage workers in previously covered industries were employed 
primarily in manufacturing (30 percent), retail trade (26 percent), 
services (15 percent), and wholesale trade (13 percent). 

In the newly covered industries, minimum wage worker's (those 
paid up to 5 cents more than the $1.45 minimum two months after it 
beoame effective) ranged from 4 percent of the work farce in real estate 
to 15 percent in the services segment and 16 percent in the re tail trade 
segment. The minimum wage worker in newly covered private nonfarm 
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industries was employed in significant proportions in services (55 percent) and 
retail trade (43 percent). Only 2 percent were in real estate. 



Previously covered Newly covered 

industries industries 



Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


of 


distribution 


of 


distribution 


employees 


of - 


employees 


of - 



Selected major 
industry 
division 


paid 

less 
than 
$1.65 
an hour 


Employees 
paid less 
than 

All $1.65 

employees an hour 


paid 
less 
than 
$1.50 
an hour 


Employees 
paid less 
than 

All $1.50 

employees an hour 


All private nonfam 
industries 


4 


100 


100 


15 


100 


100 


Contract construction 


2 


8 


5 


__ 






Manufacturing 


2 


47 


30 


- 


- 


- 


Transportation and 
public utilities 


2 


11 


5 


_ 




a 


Wholesale trade 


5 


9 


13 


- 


- 


- 


Retail trade 


9 


10 


26 


16 


40 


43 


Finance, insurance, 
and real estate 


3^ 


t y 




4i/ 


nV 


& 


Services 


8 


6 


15 


15 


53 


55 


Other industries 


2 


2 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Number of employees 
(in thousands) 




34,090 


1,191 




6,683 


987 



17 Finance and insurance were classified as previously covered*, real estate was 
classified as newly covered. 

Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 



By union status 

The data indicate that the Federal minimum wage, as a direct determirant 
of wages, is of greater importance to employees in nonunion than in union . 
establishments . This is illustrated by the differences in the proportions of 
minimum wage workers in such establishments. Larger pro p or t ions of employees 
in nonunion than union establishments were paid less than $1.65 an hour in 
previously covered industries 26 months after the effective date of the $1.60 
minimum (6 percent compared with 1 percent); and in newly covered industries, 
greater proportions were paid less than $1.50 an hour two months after the $1.45 
became effective (17 percent compared with 8 percent). 
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Minimum wage workers in previously covered union establishments were 
primarily employed in the Northeast (36 percent), but in nonunion establishments, 
in the South (58 percent). In newly covered union establishments most were 
employed in the Northeast (30 percent) and South (29 percent) and in nonunion 
establishments, in thie South (40 percent). 



Previously covered 
industries 



Newly covered 
industries 



Region and area 


Percent 

of 

employees 
paid 
less 
than 
$1.6S 
an hicur 


Percent Percent 

distribution of 

of - employees 


Percent 
distribution 
of - 


Employees 
paid less 
than 

All $1.65 

employees an hour 


paid 
less 
than 
$1.50 
an hour 


Employees 
paid less 
than 

All $1.50 

employees an hour 








Union establishments 






United States 


1 


100 


100 


8 


100 


100 


Metropolitan areas 


1 


n 


n 


8 


“81 




Nonmetropolitan areas 1 


20 


29 


5 


19 


13 


Ncrthieast 


1 


31 


36 


7 


33 


30 


South 


1 


17 


27 


10 


21 


29 


North Central 


1 


37 


26 


9 


22 


27 


West 


1 


15 


H 


4 


24 


13 


Number of employees 














(in thousands) 




16,321 


114 




1,368 


103 








Nonunion establishments 




United States 


6 


100 


100 


17 


100 


100 


Metropolitan areas 


S 


“7? 


TF 


15 


”7 IT 


n 


Nonmetropolitan areas 10 


28 


44 


23 


26 


35 


Northeast 


3 


25 


13 


12 


23 


17 


South 


10 


36 


58 


22 


31 


40 


North Central 


5 


23 


20 


19 


28 


31 


West 


3 


16 


9 


11 


19 


12 


Number of employees 














(in thousands) 




17,769 


1,084 




5,315 


882 



hote: Details nay not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Inpact of the $1.60 mirdimm wage on newly covered industries 

Data collected in the April 1970 survey of private nonfarm industries 
provided an indication of the impact of the $1.60 Federal minimum which 
became effective on February 1, 1971, for newly covered industries. 

About one-fifth of the nonsupervisory employees in newly covered 
nonfarm industries were paid less than $1.60 an hour in April 1970, 10 
months before that Federal minimum became applicable to this segment. 

The wage bill increase required to raise the wages of these low-paid 
employees to $1.60, based on the April 1970 cash wage structure, was 
2.2 percent, nationwide, with the greatest impact in the South (2.9 
percent) and the smallest in the West (1.0 percent) . 2 / 

About 61 percent of the newly covered establishments, employing 51 
percent of the nonsupervisory work force, had no employees paid less 
than $1.60 an hour 10 months before the $1.60 minimum became applicable. 

In the South, the region of greatest impact, 45 percent of the establish- 
ments, employing 44 percent of the work force in the South, had no employees 
paid less than $1.60. However, 34 percent of the southern employees paid 
less than $1.60 an hour in April 1970 were employed in establishments 
(17 percent of all southern establishments) where the increase in the 
weekly wage bill amounted to 10 percent or more. 

Impact of various minimum wages 

/ Estimates of the direct impact of various possible minimum wage rates 
on private nonfarm industries were developed fhem the April 1970 survey 
data (Appendix. Tables 23-36). Since these estimates are based on the 
wage structure in existence at that time, they should not be used as a 
measure of impact for a later period without an adjustment for general 
wage changes. For purposes of illustration, the following analysis 
concentrates on the impact of a hypothetical $1.75 an hour minimum wage 
on the three classifications used in this survey. Similar data for other 
wage levels are provided in the Appendix to this report. 



l7 The actual direct impact would be "smaller since no allowances have been 
made far (a) increases in wages since April 1970; (b) employer utilization 
of special lower wage rates under the FLSA for learners, students, handi- 
capped workers, or apprentices; (c) special wage rates far tipped employees 
under the Act which permits an allowance of up to 50 percent of the minimum 
wage for tips actually received in arriving at the cash wages of a tipped 
employee; and/or (d) employer-furnished perquisites under the Act which 
permits the reasonable cost of board, lodging or other facilities to be 
credited against the minimum wage. On the other hand, no allowance has 
been made far indirect increases, such as raises granted to maintain 
differentials. 



Establishnents and employees affected 



As of April 1970, the imposition of a $1.75 an hour universal 
Federal minimum wage would have no effect on half of all private nonfarm 
establishnents within the scope of the survey, and these establishnents 
employed over half of the nansupexviscry work force. At the other extreme, 
41 percent of all private nonfarm establishnents employing a fifth of the 
workers had a fourth or more of their employees earning less than $1.75 
an hour; these establishnents accounted far almost nine-tenths of the 
workers in all private nonfarm industries with such earnings. 

A $1.75 an hour Federal minimun wage would affect a smaller 
proportion of establishnents in previously oovered nonfarm industries 
than in either newly or noncovered industries. Employees earning 
less than $1.75 an hour in previously covered industries were distributed 
among 29 percent of Hie establishments, whereas 62 percent of the newly 
covered establishnents and 56 percent of the noncovered establishnents 
had workers with such earnings. Establishnents in which at least half 
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of the employees were paid less than $1.75 an hour accounted for 44 percent 
of all workers with such earnings in the previously covered group and 75 
and 89 percent in the newly covered and noncovered industries, respectively. 



Percent of employees 



in establishments 




Previously 


Newly 




paid 


All 


covered 


covered 


Noncovered 


less than $1.75 an hour 


industries industries 


industries 


industries 






Percent of establishments 




All establishments 


100 


100 


100 


100 


None 


51 


71 


38 


44 


Under 10 percent 


3 


8 


4 


A 


10 and under 25 percent 


5 


8 


10 


2 


25 and under 50 percent 


7 


6 


13 


6 


50 percent or more 


34 


8 


35 


48 






Percent of employees 




All establishments 


100 


100 


100 


100 


None 


54 


62 


27 


35 


Under 10 percent 


19 


22 


13 


2 


10 and under 25 percent 


7 


7 


11 


6 


25 and under 50 percent 


7 


5 


15 


10 


50 percent or* more^ 


13 


4 


33 


47 






Percent of employees paid 




< 




less than $1.75 an hour 




All establishments 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Under 10 percent 


4 


10 


2 


A 


10 and under 25 percent 


8 


18 


6 


2 


25 and under 50 percent 


18 


28 


17 


8 


50 percent or more 


70 


44 


75 


89 



* Less than one-half of one percent. 

Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 






Wage impact 



The estimated increase in the wage bill required to raise the 
wages of employees paid less than $1.75 an hour in April 1970 to that 
level would be 0.3 percent for previously covered private nonfarm 
industries, 4.1 percent far* newly covered industries, and 8.2 percent 
far nancovered industries ._ Regionally, the wage bill impact would 

be greatest in the South in all three rrunimun wage coverage classifi- j 

cations— 0.5 percent in previously covered industries, 5.8 percent in j 

newly covered industries, and 14.4 percent in noncovered private nonfarm j 

industries. Far previously covered and noncovered industries, the j 

increase in the wage bill to $1.75 an hour would be smallest in the » 

Northeast and, far newly covered industries, smallest in the West. { 

Percent increase in 1 

weekly wage bill j 

Percent of employees required by a 
paid less ttan minimum wage of 

$1.75 an hour $1.75 a n hour 

Pre- fre- 

viously Newly Non- viously Newly Non- 
covered covered covered covered covered covered 



Region 


indus- 

tries 


indus- 

tries 


indus- 

tries 


indus- 

tries 


indus- 

tries 


indus- 

tries 


United States 


6 


33 


44 


0.3 


4.1 


8.2 


Northeast 


4 


24 


31 


.1 


3.6 


3.7 


South 


12 


42 


59 


.5 


5.8 


14.4 


North Central 


5 


36 


51 


.2 


4.7 


11.3 


West 


5 


24 


37 


.2 


2.3 


4.9 


1/ The actual direct impact would be smaller since no allowances have been 


made for (a) increases 


in wages since April 1970; (b) employer utilization 



of special lower wage rates under the FLSA for learners, students, handi- ' 
capped workers, or apprentices; (c) special wage rates far tipped employees 
under the Act which permits an allowance of up to 50 percent of the minimum 
wage far tips actually received in arriving at the cash wages of a tipped 
employee; and/or (d) employer-furnished perquisites under the Act which j 

permits the reasonable cost of board, lodging or other facilities to be I 

credited against the minimum wage. On the other land, no allowance has I 

been ms£e far indirect increases, such as raises granted to maintain differen- J 
tials. Far newly covered industries, the actual impact would also be ; 

reduced by the increase in the Federal minimum to $1.60 an hour effective ! 
February 1, 1971; adjusting the April 1970 data far this factor reduces the j 
estimated wage bill for newly covered workers to 1.9 percent, nationwide. j 
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In industries covered prior to the 1966 amendments, the imposition 
of a $1.75 minimum wage would require a weekly wage bill increase of 1 
percent or more in only a sixth of the establishments employing a tenth 
of the workers. Even in the South, where the impact of a minimum wage 
would be greatest, 54 percent of the previously covered establishments 
v;ould require no increase in their weekly wage bills if a $1.75 Federal 
minimum were legislated and the impact would be less than 1 percent for 
an additional 17 percent of the southern establishments. 

In private nonfarm industries newly covered by the minimum wage 
provisions of the FLSA, as amended in 1966, a $1.75 Federal minimum would 
have no impact on weekly wage bills in nearly two-fifths of the establish- 
ments and an impact of less than 1 percent in an additional tenth of the 
establishments. Weekly wage bill increases of from 5 to 10 percent would 
apply to about a tenth of the establishments while impacts of 10 percent or 
more would apply to a fifth of the establishments. The latter group, 
which employed only a fifth of all workers, accounted for half of the 
workers paid less than $1.75 an hour in April 1970. 

In private nonfarm industries largely not covered by the minimum 
wage provisions of the FLSA, 56 percent of the establishments, employing 
65 percent of the employees, would be affected by a $1.75 minimum wage. 
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In a third of the establishments, weekly wage bill increases of 10 percent 
or more would be required and 64 percent of the workers paid less than 
$1.75 an hour in ncncovered establishments were onployed in these 
establishments. 



Percent increase in weekly 



Previously 

covered 

industries 



Newly 
covered 
industries 



Nancovered 

industries 



occasioned by a $1.75 an 
hour minimum wage 


United 

States 


South 


Uiited 

States 


South 


United 

States 


South 


All establishments 


100 


Percent of establishments 
100 100 100 100 


100 




" “ 


" 




r " 




" 


No increase 


71 


54 


38 


18 


44 


27 


Under 1 percent 


13 


17 


10 


10 


2 


2 


1 and under 5 percent 


11* 


21 


20 


22 


10 


10 


5 and under 10 percent 


4 


6 


11 


16 


12 


12 


10 percent or more 


1 


3 


21 


34 


33 


50 


All establishments 


100 


Percent of employees 
100 100 100 100 


100 




■ 


‘ 


' 


■ 


— 


" 


No increase 


62 


45 


27 


18 


35 


21 


Under 1 percent 


28 


36 


20 


19 


4 


4 


1 and under 5 percent 


9 


15 


20 


19 


16 


12 


5 and under 10 percent 


2 


4 


12 


16 


13 


14 


10 percent or more 


* 


1 


21 


28 


32 


49 


All establishments 


100 


Percent of employees paid 
less than $1.75 an hour 

100 100 100 100 


100 




““““ 


' 


' 


" 


11 




Under 1 percent 


24 


18 


5 


5 


2 


1 


1 and under 5 percent 


52 


54 


23 


18 


14 


9 


5 and under 10 percent 


20 


25 


22 


24 


20 


15 


10 percent or more 


4 


3 


50 


53 


64 


75 



* Less than one-half of one percent. 

Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Weekly hours of woric 

By geographic location 

Nonsupervisory employees in the private nonfarm sector worked 
an average of 36.8 hours during the April 1970 survey week. Nearly two- 
fifths of the nonsupervisory employees worked 40 hours, one-fourth worked 
under 35 hours and about the same proportion worked over 40 hours. 

Ihe proportion of employees working over 40 hours in all private 
nonfaxm industries during the April 1970 survey week was greater in 
nanmetropolitan areas (29 percent) than in metropolitan areas (22 percent). 
In all regions larger proportions of employees worked such hours in 
noire tropoli tan areas than in metropolitan areas. 

Ihe proportion of employees working 40 hours during the survey 
week in April 1970 in all private nonfarm industries ranged from 33 percent 
in the Northeast to 42 percent in the West. While 22 percent of the 
employees in the South worked less than 35 hours, a greater propor t ion, 

29 percent, worked over 40 hours. 



Percent of employees working 



Region and area 


Average 

weekly 

hours 


Under 

35 

hours 


35 and 
under 
40 hours 


40 

hours 


Over 

40 

hours 


United States 


36.8 


26 


14 


37 


24 


Metropolitan areas 


36.5 


26 


15 


37 


22 


Normetropolitan areas 


37.5 


26 


10 


35 


29 


Northeast 


36.0 


27 


19 


33 


21 


South 


38.3 


22 


11 


37 


29 


North Central 


36.5 


26 


13 


37 


24 


West 


36.0 


27 


11 


42 


20 



By coverage status under FLSA 

There were substantial v ariations in the hours distributions of 
private nonfarm industries classified by coverage status under the over- 
time provisions of the FISA. In private nonfarm industries covered by 
the overtime provisions of the FLSA, two-fifths of the employees worked 
exactly 40 hours, over a fifth worked less than 35 hours and about the 
same proportion worked over 40 hours. In noncovered industries, less than 
a fourth of the employees were an a 40-hour workweek, two-fifths worked 
less than 35 hours and over a fourth worked in excess of 40 hours. 

On a regional basis, the proportion of covered employees working 
40 hours during the April 1970 survey week ranged from 35 percent in the 




Northeast to 46 percent in the West compared with a range of 22 percent in 
the Northeast to 29 percent in the West in private nonfarm industries 
largely not covered by the overtime provisions. In each of the regions 
except the North Central, greater proportions of employees worked short 
workweeks of less than 35 hours and long workweeks of more than 40 hours 
in industries not covered by the overtime provisions than in industries 
that were covered. In the North Central region, one-fourth of the 
employees in both coverage groups worked over 40 hours. 



Overtime coverage status, 
region and area 


Average 

weekly 

hours 


Percent of employees working 
Under 35 and Over 

35 under 40 40 

hours 40 hours hours hours 


All private nonfarm industries 


36.8 


26 


14 


37 


24 


Industries covered by the 












overtime provisions of the 












FLSA 












United States 


37.5 


22 


15 


40 


23 


Metropolitan areas 


37.2 


22 


17 


40 


21 


Normetropolitan areas 


38.5 


21 


11 


39 


29 


Northeast 


36.6 


23 


22 


35 


20 


South 


38.7 


20 


12 


40 


28 


North Central 


37.5 


22 


15 


40 


24 


West 


37.0 


22 


12 


46 


20 


Industries not covered by the 












overtime provisions of the 












FLSA 












United States 


33.8 


40 


8 


25 


27 


Metropolitan areas 


33.8 


40 


8 


26 


26 


Normetropolitan areas 


34.0 


41 


7, 


23 


29 


Northeast 


33.2 


43 


8 


22 


27 


South 


36.6 


32 


7 


27 


34 


North Central 


32.3 


45 


8 


24 


24 


West 


33.2 


41 


9 


29 


22 


By selected major industry 


division 


. 









On an industry basis, the proportions of employees working 40 hours 
during the April 1970 survey ranged from 24 percent in retail trade to 48 
percent in wholesale trade (Table 2) . The 40 -hour workweek was predominant 
in all industries except retail trade, services, and finance, insurance 
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and real estate. Part- time work (under 35 hours) was prevalent in retail 
trade where 44 percent of the employees worked such workweeks, followed 
by services (35 percent), and construction (27 percent). Data tabulated 
separately for three industry divisions in the South showed that over 40 
percent of the employees in nanufacturing and services worked a 40-hour 
workweek in contrast with 26 percent in retail trade (Table 3) . 

In construction, manufacturing, and wholesale trade — three of 
the four industries classified for survey purposes as totally, covered by 
the overtime provisions of the Act — and in the covered transportation 
segment, from 25 to 29 percent of the employees worked. in excess of the 
40-hour overtime standard. The corresponding proportions in finance, 
insurance, and real estate and in the covered service and retail trade 
segments were substantially smaller — 11, 13, and 19 percent, respectively. 
Workweeks of over 40 hours were more prevalent in the noncovered segments 
of retail trade and services than in the covered segments of these 
industries — 26 percent worked over 40 hours in noncovered retail trade and 
21 percent in noncovered services. 

By union status 

Nonsupervisoxy employees in establishments with labor-management 
agreements worked an average of 2.7 hours longer during the April 1970 
survey week than did employees in nonunion establishments; average weekly 
hours were 38.4 and 35.7, respectively (Table 4). In all areas and 
regardless of coverage status, average weekly hours of employees in 
union establishments were higher than in nonunion establishments. 

Workweeks of less than 40 hours were more cannon in nonunion 
establishments than in union establishments both in industries covered by 
the overtime provisions and those not covered by these provisions. Work- 
weeks of 40 hours as well as workweeks of over 40 hours were generally 
more cannon in union establishments. The most pronounced differences were 
found in the noncovered segment where, for example, 38 percent of the 
unionized employees worked over 40 hours in contrast with only 23 percent 
of the nonunionized employees. In covered industries there was little 
difference, the corresponding proportions being 24 and 23 percent. 

Regionally, variations between weekly hours of union and nonunion 
workers were greatest in noncovered industries in the Northeast; in this 
region, workweeks in excess of 40 hours, for example, were worked by 52 
percent of the unionized employees but only 18 percent of the nonunionized 
employees. In the South, 41 percent of the union employees and 32 percent 
of the nonunion employees worked over 40 hours in industries not covered 
by the overtime provisions of the PISA, but in covered industries the 
proportions (over a fourth) were nearly equal. 
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Weekly hours of work. aggregate hours, and hourly earnings by coverage 
statue under the FLSA 



To provide sane perspective an the relationship between hours worked 
and hourly earnings, each individual worker's weekly hours of work were 
cross- tabulated with his hourly rate of pay. Tabulations were developed 
far the coverage categories by region and area (Appendix Tables 52-72). 

Overall, the data disclosed a direct association between weekly hours 
of work and hourly rate of pay. With few exceptions, total hours worked 
during the survey week increased as average hourly earnings rose. 



Percent of employees by weekly hours worked 



Average 


Average 


Under 


15 and 


35 and 




Over 


hourly 

earnings 


weekly 




15 


under 


under 


40 


40 


hours 


Total 


hours 


35 hours 


40 hours 


hours 


hours 






Previously covered industries 






Under $1.60 


31.6 


100 


13 


32 


20 


23 


13 


$1.60-$1.75 


30.8 


100 


15 


36 


13 


19 


17 


$1.75-$2.00 


34.9 


100 


8 


27 


15 


31 


20 


$2.00-$2.50 


37.5 


100 


4 


20 


16 


36 


23 


$2.50 or more 


39.5 


100 


2 


11 


15 


44 


28 






Newly covered industries _ 






Under $1.45 


24.9 


100 


30 


38 


9 


9 


14 


$1.45-$1.60 


31.3 


100 


16 


34 


11 - 


16 


22 


$1.60-$1.75 


30.4 


100 


15 


37 


11 


23 


14 


$1.75-$2.00 


33.8 


100 


10 


26 


10 


39 


16 


$2.00-$2.50 


35.9 


100 


8 


19 


12 


40 


21 


$2.50 or more 


36.9 


100 


6 


15 


15 


41 


22 






Ncneovered industries 






Under $1.00 


32.1 


100 


20 


30 


7 


11 


31 


$1.00-$1.25 


28.4 


100 


22 


40 


8 


15 


16 


$1.25-$1.45 


29.5 


100 


19 


40 


8 


13 


20 


$1.45-$1.60 


29.4 


100 


18 


41 


5 


17 


18 


$1.60-$1.75 


28.6 


100 


21 


39 


8 


16 


16 


$1.75-$2.00 


31.4 


100 


13 


36 


7 


24 


19 


$2.00-$2.50 


33.0 


100 


14 


29 


7 


24 


25 


$2.50 or more 


35.2 


100 


12 


20 


9 


34 


26 



Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 







Regionally, the relationship between weekly hours and hourly earnings 
was quite similar to that evidenced for the Nation as a whole. Generally, 
die higher wage workers worked longer hours , and this pattern was most 
pronounced in the covered industries. Differences in the average length of 
the workweek between lower and higher paid employees were least pronounced 
in the South, the region with the smallest proportion of low-wage part-time 
workers. 

While the proportion of employees working short, regular, or long 
workweeks varied among the three minimum wage coverage categories, the data 
show that most of the workers who were paid less than $1.75 an hour worked 
under 35 hours, irrespective of their coverage status. Moreover, substan- 
tially greater proportions of low-wage than high-wage employees worked very 
short hours, that is, less than 15 hours a week. The prevalence of short 
workweeks for employees whose average hourly earnings were near the 
prevailing mininosn wage is undoubtedly influenced by their relatively high 
concentration in retail trade and the service industries. 

Although shorter workweeks were prevalent for lower wage workers , 
distributions of aggregate hours of all private nonfarm employees by 
individual worker's weekly hours of work clearly show that the majority of 
total man-hours worked during the survey week— 54 percent— were accounted 
for by workweeks of from 35 to 40 hours. Furthermore, a significant 
proportion of the total man-hours worked during the survey period— 40 
percent— were accounted for by employees whose weekly hours of work 
corresponded to the current 40-hour workweek standard. Almost 80 percent 
of aggregate hours worked in workweeks of over 40 hours a week, were 
accounted for by employees in industries subject to the Federal minimum 
wage prior to the 1966 amendments. 



Aggregate weekly hours of nonsupervisory 
employees 

“ uisxnDution ay coverage status 











"Tre= — 
viously 


Newly 


Non- 








All 


covered covered 


covered 




Number 




indus- 


indus- 


indus- 


indus- 


Weekly hours of work 


(•thousands) Percent tries 


tries 


tries 


tries 


Total 


1,642,659 


100 


100 


76 


14 


10 


Under 15 


25,958 


2 


100 


45 


26 


29 


15 and under 35 


215,222 


13 


100 


63 


18 


19 


35 and under 40 


229,326 


14 


100 


80 


13 


6 


40 


653,934 


40 


100 


79 


13 


7 


Over 40 


518,219 


32 


100 


77 


12 


11 


Note: Details may not add 


to totals because of 


rounding. 








Total man-hours worked in the April 1970 survey week were tabulated 
separately for nonsupervisory employees in industries covered by the Federal 
minimun wage but not by the overtime standard (Appendix Table 73) . A 
comparison was made of the relative difference in aggregate man-htaxrs 
worked in long workweeks (workweeks in. excess of 40 hours) by private non- 
farm workers in industries covered by the Federal minimum wage but not by 
the overtime standard, employees in industries covered by the minimum wage 
and overtime standards, and employees in noncovered industries. 

- Although the proportion of total man-hours represented by workweeks of 
over 40 hours differed by coverage status, a surprisingly high proportion 
of aggregate hours were accounted for by employees who worked more than 
40 hours during the survey week, regardless of the coverage status of the 
industry in which they were employed. The proportion of total man-hours 
accounted for by employees who worked more than 40 hours in the survey week 
was substantially higher in industries covered by the minimum wage but not 
the overtime provisions than in either industries where both the nrinimun 
wage and overtime standards applied or in the noncovered industries. Total 
hours worked by employees with workweeks in excess of 40 hours accounted 
for 29 percent of total man-hours in industries subject to the overtime 
standard, 34 percent of total man-hours in noncovered industries, and 45 
percent in industries covered by the minimum but not overtime. 



Percent of total man-hours worked by 
nonsupervisory employees 
in survey week 



Weekly hours of work 


Industries 
covered by the 
minimum wage 
but not the over- 
time standard 


Industries 
covered by the 
minimum wage 
and over- 
time standards 


Noncovered 

industries 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


Under 15 


2 


1 


5 


15 and under 35 


13 


12 


24 


35 and under 40 


8 


15 


9 


40 


31 


42 


28 


Over 40 and including 44 


13 


9 


7 


Over 44 


32 


20 


27 



Note; Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Implications of a 40-hour weekly overtime standard for industries covered 
by ^minimum wage but not overtime 



Distributions of aggregate nan-hours by weekly hours of work provided 
an indication of the impact of applying a 40-hour weekly overtime premium 
pay standard to private nonfarm industries covered by the minimum wage 
but not the overtime provisions of the FLSA (Appendix Table 73). An 
estimate was developed of the proportion of aggregate man-hours represented 
by hours worked in excess of 40 per week. In April 1970, 8.6 percent of 
all hours worked by the nonsupervisory work farce in private nonfarm 
industries covered by the minimum wage but not the overtime provisions 
represented hours worked in excess of 40 per week, nearly double the 
corresponding 4.9 percent far industries covered by the minimum wage and 
overtime provisions of the FLSA. 

Man-hours in excess 
of 40 as a percent of 



Coverage status under FLSA total man-hours 



Covered by minimum wage but not overtime 8.6 
Covered by minimum wage and overtime 4.9 

Previously covered by mininuin wage 5.4 
Newly covered by minimum wage 4.4 
Not covered by minimum wage 6.7 



The increase in the weekly wage bill that would be required by the 
payment of additioiial half-time far all hours over 40 is estimated at 
nearly 4 percent, although the actual impact of a 40-hour overtime standard 
would be somewhat smaller because many establishments covered by the 
minimum wage but not the overtime provisions of the FLSA pay their employees 
at least time-and-one-half for all overtime hours worked. 
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3&ble 1. Cumulative percent distribution of nonsupervisory employees in private nonfarm 
industries by average stimigjxt-time hourly earnings, by coverage status under 
the Ihir labor Standards Act, United States, metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
areas, April 1970 
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STATE MINIMUM WAGE AND HOURS OF WORK LAWS 



Minimum wages 

At the time of the April 1970 survey of nonfaxm nonsupervisory 
employees, 37 States, the District of Colunbia, and Puerto Rico had minimum 
wage laws or orders in effect (Table 5). Three additional States, Georgia, 
Montana, and Illinois have enacted laws since then effective July 1, 1970, 
July 1, 1971, and January 1, 1972, respectively. In 28 States and Hie 
District of Colunbia, the rates were established by statutes, which in 
seme instances were supplemented by wage orders. In the other nine States — 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Kentucky, Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Utah, and Wisconsin — and Puerto Rico the rates were set actaunistratively 
by wage order only. 

TWo States and the District of Colunbia had rates in effect which 
exceeded the basic $1.60 an hour Federal minimun wage applicable to non- 
farm workers; $2.10 in Alaska, $1.65 in California, and $1.80 in retail 
trade in the District of Colunbia. Since April 1970, Connecticut and 
New York increased their minimums to $1.85 an hour, Maine to $1.80, and 
Massachusetts raised the minimun wage applicable in nanmanufacturing 
industries to $1.75 an hour. 

In April 1970, 12 jurisdictions had minimun wage rates in effect at 
the basic nonfarm Federal minimum wage of $1.60 an hour: 



In the District of Colunbia, the $1.60 rate applied to all covered 
employment where the $1.80 minimum wage was not applicable. In Puerto 
Rico, the $1.60 rate applied in selected wage orders. Subsequent to the 
April 1970 survey, the rates in ten additional States have reached or 
have been scheduled to reach the $1.60 minimum. The new Montana statute 
established a $1.60 an hour minimun wage effective July 1, 1971, and the 
new Illinois law will reach that level on January 1, 1973. 

Of the jurisdictions which had some or all of their rates below the 
Federal standard, Arizona and Kentucky had all of their wage order rates 
set at less than $1.00 an hour. Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, and 
Puerto Rico had sane wage order rates below $1. 60 an hour and 20 States 
had rates in effect which were between $1.00 and $1.60. There have been 
a number of increases in the minimun wages in these States since then. 
The new Georgia law established a $1.25 minimum wage on July 1, 1970. 



Connecticut 
District of Colunbia 
Hawaii 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 



New Mexico 
New York 



Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Washington 




Coverage of State nanimura wage laws and orders varies from State to 
State. Far example, Hie rates in Arizona, California, Colorado, 

Minnesota, Ohio, Utah, and Wisconsin applied to women and minors only; 
Minnesota recently extended protection to men and ten States excluded 
from coverage establishments of specif ied sizes : Vermont, establish- 
ments with less than two employees ; Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, 

New Mexico, and North Carolina, establishments with less than four 
employees^ Arkansas , establishments with less than five employees ; and 
Georgia and West Virginia, establishments with less than six employees. 
Georgia also excludes establishments with annual sales of $40,000 or 
less. A recent amendment to the Oklahoma law, effective July 1, 1971, 
excludes establishments with less than ten employees unless the 
establishments have annual sales of $100,000 or more. 

In April 1970, 12 States had exclusions from coverage which were 
intended to preclude or minimi ze concurrent Federal and State minimum 
wage coverage. Arkansas, Hawaii, Indiana, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Texas excluded employees or employers 
subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Connecticut excluded such 
employees in manufacturing only, and Nevada excluded male employees 
subject to the FLSA. The law in West Virginia excluded employers which 
have 80 percent or more of their employees subject to the FLSA and the 
new Georgia, Montana, and Illinois laws also exclude employers or 
employees subject to the Federal law. 

Most of the States had additional coverage limitations, either 
because the wage orders applied to a few specified industries or because 
of various exclusions of specified industries or occupations. Generally, . 
most States provided coverage for sane employment which was not subject 
to the minimum wage requirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Hours of work and overtime pay standards 

Hours of work and overtime pay standards under State laws varied 
widely in a number of respects, such as daily hours, weekly hours, days 
per week, restrictions on overtime work, and the degree of coverage 
(Table 6). By April 1970, only seven States and the District of 
Columbia had adopted the Fair Labor Standards Act basic overtime standard— 
not less than one and one-half times the regular rate of pay for hours 
worked after 40 a week — as their basic standard. Texas attained this 
standard, for women only, on August 30, 1971} and Maine attained it 
on January 1, 1972. New York had a 40-hour workweek in effect, but over- 
time hours must be paid at not less than one and one-half times the 
minimum wage rather than Hue regular rate. Alaska and California 
combined the 40-hour time and one-half standards with an 8-hour workday 
and California also had a 5-day workweek. Colorado had an 8-hour day, 
40-hour workweek standard with one and one-half times the regular rate 



SB 



for overrime under sane of its wage orders and a 42-hour workweek under 
the others. All of the standards in these States except in California, 
Colorado, and Texas applied to men as well as women. 

In 28 States and Puerto Rico, there was either no weekly standard 
with a daily limit, or the weekly hours standard was 44 hours or more. 
Overtime work was prohibited in most of these States except in specified 
circumstances. Double time for overtime was required in Puerto Rico 
while the law in Kentucky, like in New York, requires the payment of at 
least one and one-half times the minimum wage for overtime. In most of 
these States, the hours standards did not provide protection for men. 
Alabajra , Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and South Dakota did not have basic 
hours of work or overtime standards for adults, although there were sane 
limitations on the employment of young persons. 

Since April 1970, a number of State maximum hours laws have been 
invalidated or repealed because of a conflict with Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 



Table 5 • State m i ni mum wage nates for nonsupervisary employees 
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Scope and Method of Survey of Employee Earnings and Hours 
in the Private Nonfarm Economy, April 1970 



f Scope of survey 

i The survey covered all industries in the 

private sector of the economy, except agri- 
cultural production. 1 The 1967 edition of the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual, pre- 
pared by the Office of Management and Budget 
(formerly Bureau of the Budget) was used to 
i classify establishments by industry. 

; Establishments in the 50 States and the 

District of Columbia were included in the sur- 
vey. The data relate to nonsupervisory em~ 
i ployees and are for a. payroll period including 
April 12, 1970. 

Sample design 

The survey was conducted using a strat- 
ified probability sample with varying sampling 
i ratios depending on establishment employment 
and industry. The sample was designed to 
yield national and regional estimates for each 
I industry division and for a number of major 

\ industry groups. Response to the survey, 

- however, was only sufficient to permit sepa- 

\ rate publication of data for the industries and 

J regions shown in the tables. 

I The establishments sampled were selected 

l from the following sources: 1) State Unem- 

■f ■ ployment Insurance listings furnished employ- 
\ er reporting units with four employees or 

\ more in most industries. 2) # The Bureau of 

i the Census area sample used in conjunction 

ji, with its monthly Survey of Retail Sales and 

£ Selected Services Receipts covered single 

? unit establishments with fewer than four em- 

\ ployees in retail trade and selected services. 

3) The National Center for Health Statistics, 

| U.S. Public Health Service, Department of 

i Health, Education and Welfare provided uni- 

1 verse lists of hospitals. 4) The National 

£ Center for Educational Statistics, Office of 

j Education, Department of Health, Education 

\ and Welfare provided universe lists of 

| schools. 5) For major retail chains, asam- 

jt pie of stores was selected from lists pro- 

? 1 

j_ Private houiehold service* (SIC 88) were excluded. 

!■ 
i 

r 

r, 



vided by the companies. 6) Industrial di- 
rectories and Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
files were turned to for universe data for 
industries not adequately covered by other 
sources. 

Method of collection 

The majority of the establishments in- 
cluded in the sample were solicited for in- 
formation' by mail. The largest units and a 
sample of the nonrespondents to the mail 
questionnaire were visited by Bureau of Labor 
Statistics field economists. Units with fewer 
than four employees ir; retail trade and se- 
lected services were visited by Bureau of the 
Census enumerators acting as agents for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Estimating procedure 

Data collected for each sampling unit 
were weighted according to the probability of 
selecting the unit frpm the universe. Weights 
of units not responding to the survey were 
imputed to those which provided data and had 
similar characteristics of industry, size, and 
location. 

Estimated totals derived from the weight- 
ing process were further adjusted to appro- 
priate industry employment levels for April 
1970 from the Bureau of Labor St at i s t ic s 
monthly employment series. 



Definition of terms 

Nonsupervisory employees include all 
full-time, part-time, seasonal, and casual 
employees below the supervisory level, such 
as office and clerical workers, salespeople, 
manufacturing production workers, mainte- 
nance workers, truckdrivers, food service 
workers, miners, watchmen, etc. Outside 
salespeople, executive, professional, and 
supervisory workers are excluded. 
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A verage hourly earnings are straight- 
time and exclude extra payments for work on 
late shifts and premium pay for overtime, 
weekend, and holiday work. Commissions, 
cost-of-living allowances, and production bo-, 
nuses are included as earnings; nonproduction 
bonuses (year-end, attendance, etc.), tips, 
and the value of food, lodging, and other per- 
quisites are excluded. 

Metropolitan areas as used in this report, 
relates to Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas as defined by the U.S. Office of Man- 
agement and Budget at the time of the survey. 
They consist of one county containing a cen- 
tral city with at least 50, 000 inhabitants and 
any contiguous counties that are metropolitan 
in character and economically and socially 
integrated with the central city. All other 
counties are classified as nonmetropolitan 
areas. 

Regions . The four regions used in this 
study, and the States which they comprise 
are: Northeast — Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 

chusetts, New Hampshire, New, Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont; South — Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia; North Central — Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin; and West — Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

Fair Labor Standards Act coverage 

Industries covered by the minimum wage 
provisions of the act prior to the 1966 americU 
ments . For purposes of this survey these 
industries and their Standard Industrial Class - 
ification codes were: 

Agricultural services (07) 

Mining (10-14) 

Construction (15-17) 

Manufacturing (19-39) 

Transportation and utilities (40-49) 
Wholesale trade (50) 

Retail trade, as follows; 

Gasoline service stations {554) with 
$250,000 or more in gross annual 
sales 

Other retail establishments, except 
farm equipment dealers (5252), motor 
vehicle dealers (551 and 552), and 



eating and drinking places (58), with 
$250, 000 or more in gross annual 
sales that are part of enterprises 
with $1 million or more in gross 
annual sales. 

Finance and insurance (60-64, 67) 

Services, as follows: 

Miscellaneous business services (73) 
Motion picture production and distri- 
bution (781 and 2) 

Medical and dental laboratories (807) 
Legal services (81) 

Museums (84) 

Miscellaneous services (89) 

Other service establishments with 
$250,000 or more in gross annual 
sales or receipts that are part of 
enterprises with $1 million or more 
in gross annual* sales or receipts, 
except hotels and motels (70), laun- 
dry and dry cleaning establishments 
(721 and 727), motion picture theaters 
(783), amusement and recreation 
services (79), hospitals and nursing 
homes (806 and 809), and educational 
services (82). 

Industries brought under the minimum 
wage provisions of the act by the 1966 amend - 
ments . For purposes of this survey these 
industries and their Standard Industrial Class- 
ification codes were: 

Retail trade, as follows: 

Farm equipment dealer (5252) estab- 
lishments with $250, 000 or more ’ in 
gross annual sales 

Motor vehicle dealer (551 and 2) es- 
tablishments with $250,000 or more 
in gross annual sales 
Slating and drinking places (58) with 
$250, 000 or more in gross annual 
sales 

Other retail establishments with 
$250,000 or more in gross annual 
sales that are part of enterprises 
with less than $1 million in gross 
annual sales, except gasoline serv- 
ice stations (554) 

Real estate (65 and 66) 

Services, as follows: 

Hotels and motels (70) with annual 
receipts of $250, 000 or more 
Laundry and dry cleaning establish- 
ments (721 and 7 27) 

Hospitals and nursing homes (8 06 and 
809) 

Educational services (82) 

Other service establishments with 

f ross annual sales or receipts of 
250, 000 or more tfy&t are part of 
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enterprises with less than $ 1 million 
in gross annual sales or receipts, 
except miscellaneous business serv- 
ices (73), motion picture production, 
distribution, and theaters (781, 2 
and 3), amusement and recreation 
services (79), medical and dental 
laboratories (8 07), legal services 

(81) , museums (84), and miscella- 
neous services (89). 

Industries largely not covered by the min - 
imum wage provisions of the act . For pur- 
poses of this survey these industries andtheir 
Standard Industrial Classification codes were: 

Forestry and fisheries (08 and 09) 
Retail establishments with less than 
$250,000 in gross annual sales 
Services, as follows: 

Motion picture theaters (783) 
Amusement and recreation services 
(79) 

Other service establishments with less 
than $250,000 in gross annual sales 
or receipts, except laundry and dry 
cleaning establishments (721 and 727), 
miscellaneous business services (73), 
motion picture production, and dis- 
tribution (781 and 2), hospitals, med- 
ical and dental laboratories, and 
nursing homes (8 06, 7 and 9)» legal 
services (81), educational services 

(82) , museums (84), and miscella- 
neous services (89). 

Industries covered by the overtime pro - 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act ! For 
purposes o? this survey, these Indust rie s 
were: Industries covered by the minimum 

wage provisions of the act prior to the 1966 
amendments and those brought under the 
minimum wage provisions by the 1966 amend- 
ments (as defined above), except 

Agricultural services (07) 

Railroad transportation (40) 

Urban, suburban, and interurban passen- 
ger transportation (41) 

Trucking (421) 

Terminals for motor freight transit (423) 
Water, air, and pipeline transportation 
(44, 5 and 6) 

Farm equipment dealers (5252) 

Motor vehicle dealers (551 and 2) 

Eating and drinking places (58) 

Hotels and motels (70) 

The exceptions noted above constitute the cat- 
egory ’’Industries covered by the minimum 
wage but not the overtime provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act.” 



Industries largely not covered by the 
overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Stand - 
ards Act . For purposes of this survey these 
industries andtheir Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification codes were: 



Agricultural services (07) 

Forestry and fisheries (08 and 09) 
Railroad transportation (40) 

Urban, suburban, and interurban passen- 
ger transportation (41) 

Trucking (421) 

Terminals for motor freight transit (423) 
Water air and pipeline transportation 
(44, 5 and 6) 

Retail establishments with less than 
$250,000 in gross annual sales 
Farm equipment dealers (5252) 

Motor vehicle dealers (551 and 2) 

Eating and drinking places (58) 

Services, as follows: ' 

Hotels and motels (70) 

Motion picture theaters (783) 
Amusement and recreation services (79) 
Other service establishments with less 
than $250, 000 in gross annual sales 
or receipts, except laundry and dry 
cleaning establishments (721 and 727), 
miscellaneous business services (73), 
motion picture production, and dis- 
tribution (781 and 2). hospitals, med- 
ical and dental laboratories, and 
nursing homes (806, 7 and 9). legal 
services (81), educational services 
(82), museums (84) and miscella- 
neous services (89). 



Weekly hours of work are for a 1 week 
period and include hours paid for but not 
worked, such as vacation, holiday, and sick 
leave hours. Some establishments reported 
earnings data but were unable to report hours 
data. The 1,376,800 workers in these es- 
tablishments are not included in the tables in 
which employees are distributed by weekly 
hours of work. These workers are, however, 
represented in the tables showing percent in- 
creases in weekly wage bills required to raise 
earnings of employees earning less than a 
specified amount to that amount. Average 
weekly hours in the industry and area in which 
they were employed were attributed to these 

workers in the computations made for the 
wage bill AnoJreaae tables. The tables which 
relate average hourly earnings to weekly 
hours of work show the number of workers 
for whom no weekly hours were reported by 
earnings class interval. 



Standard table notes 
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See appendix for definition of terms. 

Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not 
equal totals. 

Dash (-) indicates no data reported or data do not meet 
publication criteria. 

Asterisk (*) indicates less than 0.5 percent. 
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